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Report of the Public Service Commission for the First District of the State 
of New York. Vol. Ill: Statistics of Public Service Corporations. Com- 
piled by the Bureau of Statistics and Accounts. Dated January 10, 1910, 
and covering the year ending December 31, 1909, pp. 971. 

The growth of private monopoly in recent times, and the corresponding 
increase in the number of businesses "affected with a public interest" (or 
which the public thinks should be so affected) give to physical or financial 
facts about street railway, light and power corporations almost the piquant 
interest of scandal. This report of the Public Service Commission is espe- 
cially readable; and one no longer doubts, on inspecting it, that the days 
when "government reports" were a staple article of fuel are passing. I 
shall mainly outline the plan and contents of this volume and restate some 
of its more interesting conclusions 

The report consists of two parts: Part I "Statistics of Light and Power 
Companies"; Part II "Transportation Statistics." Each of these two parts 
contains, first, an analytical text, with brief tables interspersed; these 
brief tables are derived from longer tables which follow the text, and which 
in turn, are derived from and followed by abstracts of the original reports of 
the respondent companies. This arrangement has the merit of accommo- 
dating readers of all degrees of industry: the gist is put first, for skimmers; 
then several tables which merely assemble like figures, without comment, 
for the more studious; and finally the original source, for the consideration, 
possibly, of the legislature itself. 

The purpose of this report is to give the public an intelligent notion of 
the condition of the respondent corporations, so far as the Public Service 
Commission officially knows it. A mere transcript of their reports would 
do this, in theory; and perhaps actually also, if the report were to circulate 
only among trained statisticians of abundant leisure. But in reality, the 
public wants most of the interpretation done before the figures are handed 
to it. And it is precisely here that this report is better than many similar 
publications. The meaning of the figures is stated, so far as the Bureau of 
Statistics can see it, and there is no indication of the attitude sometimes 
taken by public officials, namely, that only the dryest and most perfunctory 
text should accompany the formal and formidable tables. This is, fortu- 
nately, not the spirit of the present volume. 

From the point of view of the teacher of statistics, also, the analysis in 
this report is important and valuable. Take for instance the determination 
of the average length of ride on the subway and of its progressive change* 
which deserves a place in the long awaited statistical "case-book" when 
it appears. A class in statistics would undoubtedly profit by reading it, as 
well as others of similar merit in this report, especially if they had previously 
tried to solve the problems unaided. The subway computation is the 
work of Statistician George P. Watkins, to whom, and to Statistician 
Mills E. Case, the preface gives the responsibility for most of the street 
railway statistics in the book. 

* pp. 461 to 487. 
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The gathering of these statistics is itself a task requiring no small amount 
of persistence, tempered by diplomacy, in spite of the legal obligation of 
the companies to furnish the reports. It is therefore gratifying to learn 
from Dr. A. F. Weber, the Chief Statistician,* that "as a result, possibly, of 
the suits brought by the Commission against certain companies in the hands 
of receivers for failure to file the 1908 reports within the prescribed time, 
the 1909 returns as a rule were made with commendable promptness and 
with an apparent disposition to make them complete and satisfactory." 
The corporations, however, often do not have the figures which the report 
blank calls for. Better physical statistics are certainly needed, t Corpor- 
ations are usually in no hurry, moreover, to tell exactly how much and what 
kind of property they own. In some cases % certain properties "serve the 
purpose, not of production, but of capitalization." This conclusion is 
drawn from a consideration of the statistics of output and manufacturing 
of the two largest gas systems of the. First District. 

At page 57, there is a suggestion that the reason why the gas companies 
do not teach consumers that incandescent mantles are cheaper than the 
open flame burners is that a saving of gas to such consumers would result. 
But the report as a whole is not at all unreasonably antagonistic in tone to 
the corporations. The impression which prevails among laymen, that the 
perplexing intricacy of corporate relations and intercorporate finances is 
"part of the game" in the sense that the corporations do not wish their 
status too clearly defined, is evidently shared by the statisticians of the 
Commission. Curious instances of the results of this practice occur: 
"The indeterminateness of the title to certain cars of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway is an obstacle to satisfactory classification." § (This par- 
ticular instance may be caused by something other than purposeful mud- 
dling.) "The passivity of the small investor as regards the management of 
his property is partly his fault, partly a necessary evil incidental to a 
situation so complex that the owner of stock cannot really know what is 
being done with his property."|| "The group of capitalists composing the 
Consolidated [Gas] System operates in the name of seven different gas 
companies in the First District, and of two electrical companies and one 
subway company, etc. . . . These corporations are not aggregates of 
individuals. They are agents of the Consolidated Gas Company. . . 
The complexities of such corporate aggregations often prevent the public 
of investors as well as consumers, from knowing essential facts as to the 
condition of their creatures and servants." If This is plain language, but 
as these very reports are steps in the betterment of present conditions, it 
appears to be warranted. 

In the section on "Transportation Statistics"** after a statement of the 
rapid increase in the traffic of the subway at the expense of the surface 
lines, there is an intimation that the pOicy of the surface system in New 
York City, of cutting off transfer privileges, has not resulted in increased 
profit to the companies, while the public has been given poorer service. 

*p. 9. §p.438. **p. 446. 

tp.422. || p. 92. 

tp. 30. IT p. 91. 
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The results of the study of the length of ride in the subway are (1) that 
the average ride is about 5.1 miles, probably less, and (2) that this average 
ride is increasing on account of the growth of population at the end of the 
line. It is also said that the average ride is uselessly lengthened by carrying 
the West Farms passengers a mile or so out of their way by crossing over to 
Broadway from Grand Central Station, and then back again to Lenox 
Avenue at 110th Street. The number of passengers so carried is estimated 
at about 4,000,000 a month; from this the number of corresponding passen- 
ger-miles, and then car-miles, and finally, the cost, at 9.84 cents per car- 
mile, are obtained. The cost is said to amount to "$13,100 a month, or 
$157,200 a year wasted, in transporting the public out of the line of the 
direction in which it wants to go and thus performing a disservice." Every 
curve in a railroad involves a similar "disservice"; but the money does 
not seem to me to be wasted, for it could not all be saved, even by a straight 
track from Grand Central Station to 110th Street and Lenox Avenue, for 
then Broadway passengers would suffer a disservice. The public would 
rather have crooked railroads than none at all. 

By and large, this report is most satisfactory, and shows the effect that 
the increasing recognition of the importance of statistical training is having 
in improving government statistical publications — an improvement similar 
to the one observable in the reports of private corporations with competent 
statistical departments. 

H. A. Richards. 



